
ECONOMIC JUSTICE 

Organization preserves heritage, crafts through fair trade 



K-State shows importance of 
other markets to students 

Tiffany Roney 
senior staff writer 

Abraham Claypool, a Lawrence 
resident, said his first impression of 
fair trade was that the prices were 
higher, and it had something to do 
with scarves and decor from overseas. 

It was not until he joined up with 
Autumn Magiera, owner of Elevate, a 
fair trade store in Lawrence, that he 
began to discover what fair trade is all 
about. Everything changed for him 
when he saw photos of the artisans in 
their villages, making the products he 
was holding in his hands. 

"It's a very personal thing; it's 
almost like when you have a family 
member who is making a really great 
craft, and you think, 'Oh, I really 
wanna support my family, because I 
know the money is going to them,'" 
Claypool said. "With fair trade, it's 
kind of the same experience. I feel 
like, this isn't going to a corporate 
entity — this is going to another 
human being." 

Magiera said she likes Claypool's 
sweet perspective, but she herself 
holds a slightly harsher point of view. 

"We have so many options that the 
way we decide what we buy is very 
superficial," she said. "We have this 
attitude that we're entitled to pick and 
choose between the world's bountiful 
products, which we are, but I think 
the least we can do is make sure since 
we're on the upper end of the food 
chain, we're not being violators to 

For a fruit or beverage that sells at 
$7 in a Western World supermarket, the 
farmer in a developing country who 
produced it gets pennies. The farmer 
gets about 1 percent. 

Fair trade often pays the producers 25- 
33 percent more than the producers can 
get on the open market. 

Sales through the channel of fair trade 
still represent less than 0.1 percent of all 
goods traded internationally, according 
to the U.S.-based Fair Trade Federation. 

The fair trade movement began about 
60 years ago, but did not gain popularity 
until about five years ago. 
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Autumn Magiera, owner of Elevate, a fair trade store in Lawrence, and her business partner Abraham Claypool, 

enjoy each other's company behind their table of Ugandan products at the fair trade exhibition in the K-State 
Student Union Courtyard on Wednesday. 

those on the bottom." 



FAIR TRADE: WHAT IT IS AND 
WHAT IT IS NOT 

"I think a keyword is economic 
justice' — that's what this is about," 
said Sarah Mitts, 2007 K-State 
alumna and co-founder and owner 
of AWAZ Voice for Empowerment. 
"Bringing more economic justice into 
our trading system, and ensuring that 
the producers, the artisans and the 
farmers are actually receiving living 
wages." 

Summer Lewis, volunteer for 
Women who Weave, said a common 
misconception is that fair trade is the 
same thing as free trade. 

Lewis said free trade is a political 
issue of multi-lateral trade agree- 
ments between countries, such as the 
North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment, whereas fair trade is done on a 
much smaller scale. 

"Fair trade was in some way to 
simplify free trade; it's a response to 
that," she said. "I don't understand 
free trade fully; I'm not an economist. 
Fair trade is more about the relation- 



ships between those trading." 

FAIR TRADE WITH A K-STATE 
TOUCH 

Lewis, a 2005 K-State alumna, said 
she began to thread herself into the 
worldwide quilt of fair trade when 
she went to Guatemala with a team 
from the women's studies department 
five years ago. 

All it took was a bit of time with 
impoverished women in Guatemala 
for Lewis to get hooked on the fair 
trade concept. 

Gesturing toward a stack of col- 
orful table runners, Lewis said, "We 
get this from the group of women in 
Guatemala. We've kept in touch with 
them over the years; we know how 
this helps support their families." 

Lewis said in addition to helping 
people make the money they need 
to live comfortably, fair trade is also 
about preserving a cultural heritage 
and a craft. 

"It's a different way of doing busi- 
ness, and I think a lot of people could 
say, 'Well, that would never fly in this 
world,'" she said. "I understand how, 



in the current economy, it is about 
making money and trying to pay the 
least amount for the most amount 
of stuff, but I think that there's still a 
need for people to connect with each 
other." 

STICKY SITUATIONS WITH 
FAIR TRADE 

Kendra Staley, also a volunteer for 
Women who Weave, said even fair 
trade organizations can encounter 
issues with fairness when the organi- 
zations get too large. 

"Something that's nice about the 
club we're selling products for is it's 
just a little store up in the moun- 
tains," Staley said. "Aside from ship- 
ping costs and the tabling fee for this 
conference, everything goes directly 
to them — it's just one group that's 
being represented." 

Contrast the little mountain store 
with a huge fair trade organization, 
and Staley said the issue of fair trade 
could get sticky. 

See FAIRTRADE, Page 8 



NBAF proponents spread 
message of possible danger 



Government report puts 
spotlight on potential 
problems with foot-and- 
mouth disease in facility 

Sam Diederich 
senior staff writer 

Jason Strachman Miller 
editor-in-chief 

A recent report issued by the 
National Research Council warns 
that there is at least a 70 percent 
chance an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease could occur at the 
National Bio and Agro-Defense 
facility at some point in a 50-year 
time period. 

While the report stirred im- 
mediate reaction from opposi- 
tion groups and media outlets, 
proponents have come together 
to spread a message that s&ty is 
their number one goal. 

"We believe Kansas State Uni- 
versity faculty, staff and students, 
as well as campus visitors, will be 
safe with NBAF on campus," said 
President Kirk Schulz. "We also 
believe our nations food supply, 
and the beef cattle industry in the 
state and nationwide, will be far 
safer with NBAF than without." 

Schulz said James Johnson, 
director of the Office of National 



Laboratories, has repeatedly said 
the Department of Homeland Se- 
curity will not build NBAF unless 
they can make it safe and secure. 

According to the councils 
report, an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease would be harm- 
less to the health of humans, but 
deadly to livestock and the econ- 
omy, causing up to $50 billion in 
damages. 

Despite being authored by the 
council, the reports findings and 
language have been disputed by 
several university and govern- 
ment officials, as well as by some 
bioscience experts. 

"There are things in there that 
I think are distortions, that are 
confusing," said Tom Thornton, 
CEO and president of the Kansas 
Bioscience Authority. "Its inap- 
propriateness is this: it assumes 
that every single procedure in the 
lab would fail and fail complete- 
ly. It assumes that even if there 
was a breach, no one would do 
anything about it, and that goes 
against the standard operating 
procedure of a bio-containment 
lab." 

Thornton and other critics of 
the report point out that lab op- 
erating procedures and manda- 
tory experiment validation by the 
Center for Disease Control and 

See NBAF, Page 7 



Dogs trained to listen, not judge 



Public Library uses 
therapy dogs with 
R.E.A.D program 

Chelsea Cooley 
junior staff writer 

Mans best friend is also a 
child's best listener. The Read- 
ing Education Assistance Dogs 
program at the Manhattan 
Public Library uses therapy 
dogs to help children gain con- 
fidence in their reading skills. 

R.E.A.D., which allows chil- 
dren to read out loud with a 
certified dog, runs from Aug. 
22 to Dec. 19. The program 
takes place on Sundays from 1 
p.m. to 3 p.m. at the library. 

"Children can come into 
the children's room at the li- 
brary and sign up to read with 
a dog for 20 minutes each," said 
librarian Melendra Sanders. 
"The dogs take a training test 
before they can become certi- 
fied to come in and volunteer. 
There are about four to five 
volunteers that come every 
month." 

Sanders said more children 
are starting to sign up, so when 
they have the program again 
starting Jan. 9, the times will be 
changing to 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. to 
be beneficial for everyone. 

The Bradfords, a Manhat- 
tan family, recently attended 
the R.E.A.D. program for the 
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Taylor Whiteman reads a story to a certified therapy dog, 
Roger, on Sunday at Manhattan Public Library. 



first time. The family said they 
come to the Manhattan Public 
Library with their children 
often and love it because it is a 
great environment. 

The Bradfords learned 
about the program from the li- 
brary website and from friends 
whose children loved it. They 
said they figured it was their 
turn to try it out and signed 
up their 5 -year- old daughter 
on Sunday to test her reading 
skills on a golden retriever. The 
Bradfords said it is good moti- 
vation for children who need 
practice. 

Christine Fosnacht, a 
second year student in veteri- 
nary medicine, got her German 
shepherd. Docker, certified to 



be able to help out in the com- 
munity. 

"When I got him as a puppy, 
I always wanted to do some- 
thing with him," Fosnacht said. 
"When you register with Ther- 
apy Dogs International, they 
give you a list of places to go to 
with your dog and volunteer." 

Fosnacht takes Docker to 
volunteer two to three times 
a month for the R.E.A.D. pro- 
gram. 

"Many of the kids prac- 
tice reading when they know 
they're going to be visiting the 
dog," Fosnacht said. "I believe 
the kids really enjoy it because 
when they don't know a word, 
the dog doesn't judge them. 
He's just there to listen." 



Extended 
break allows 
time for 
activities 

Festivities in Little Apple, 
Wichita and Kansas City 
mark Thanksgiving 

Monty Thompson 
junior staff writer 

For the first time in recent 
years, K-State students will have 
an entire week off for Thanksgiv- 
ing break. 

The plan to eliminate fall 
break and extend Thanksgiving 
break was approved in April 2008 
by the K-State Faculty Senate. 
This new system allows students 
more time to enjoy their holiday 
break at home, while also provid- 
ing time to relax before the stress 
of finals week. 

With this extra time comes 
the opportunity to explore events 
in nearby cities. 

The Plaza Lights ceremony 
in Kansas City will be hosting 
its 81st annual display of over 
280,000 lights along Country 
Club Plaza. The event is sched- 
uled for 6 p.m. on Thanksgiving 
and lasts until 7 p.m. 

At 6:50 p.m., the lights are 
turned on, and flipping the switch 
this year are the Kansas City 
Chiefs running backs Thomas 
Jones and Jamaal Charles. The 
ceremony will have a fireworks 
display immediately following 
the flip of the switch and will 
host a performance by The Dave 
Stephens Band. 

Though the ceremony is only 
an hour, the lights continue to 
be turned on every night from 
5 p.m. to 3 a.m. through Jan. 
16. Those unable to attend the 
ceremony can watch it live on 
KCTV 5. 

Just days before the Plaza 
Lighting ceremony, on Nov. 22, 
the K-State men's basketball team 
is scheduled to play at the Sprint 
Center in the College Basketball 
Experience Classic. 

An allotment of 300 tickets for 
the first game has been reserved 
for K-State students and available 
for purchase for five dollars at the 
Sprint Center ticket window on a 
first-come, first-serve basis. Tick- 
ets are still available; however, the 
office was unable to announce 
the number of tickets remaining. 

For students who live in Man- 
hattan or plan to stay in town 
over the break, there are local 
events to look into as well. The 
Flint Hills Breadbasket offers 
a way to get involved with the 
community by donating food to 
those in need. The Breadbasket is 
hosting a free dinner on Thanks- 
giving Day from noon to 2 p.m. 
at the Manhattan High East 
Campus. The dinner is open to 
the public. 

Natascha Phillip, Flint Hills 
Breadbasket executive director, 
said volunteers are still needed 
to help, and that those wanting 
to volunteer must call in. Volun- 
teers will help prepare the dinner 
and deliver food to those who are 
home-bound. For more informa- 
tion, and for those interested in 
volunteering, contact Phillip at 
785-537-0730. 

Christmas comes early in 
Wichita for those already in the 
holiday spirit. 

Illuminations at Botanica 
Gardens is a local tradition in 
Wichita that takes place imme- 
diately after Thanksgiving. The 
event lasts from 5:30 p.m. to 8:30 
p.m. on Nov. 26 and 27. Visitors 
will be able to see a light display 
of over 4,000 luminaries, trains 
that circle areas of the garden and 
a North Pole area where children 
can visit Santa. 

"It's a great way to bring people 
to the garden over winter, when 
most people wouldn't normally 
be outside," said Mia Jenkins, a 
Botanica employee. "It is also a 
fundraiser for the Botanica, so 
that we can remain one of the top 
botanical gardens in the nation." 

Tickets are purchasable at the 
gate or at any local Quick Trip. 
Prices are $7 for adults, $3 for 
children ages 2 to 12, and chil- 
dren under 2 get in free. 
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ACROSS 

1 Son of 

Noah 
5 Run 

for 

exercise 
8 Salver 

12 Carte 

13 Before 

14 Test 
the 

waters 

15 Language 
of 

Pakistan 

16 Timetable 
abbr. 

17 Grandson 
of Eve 

18 New 
Zealand 
discov- 
erer 

20 Timid 
22 Marked 
by 

integrity 
26 Computer 
fodder 

29 Individual 

30 Ultra- 
modernist 

31 Prevents 

32 Agent 

33 Culture 
medium 

34 Judge 
Lance 

35 Literary 
collection 



36 Failing 
the 
white- 
glove test 

37 Firing 

40 Speech 
impedi- 
ment 

41 Human, 
e.g. 

45 Sacred 

bird of 

Egypt 
47 Shell 

game 

need 

49 Slithery 

50 Rational 

51 Early 
bird? 

52 Schnozz 

53 Creche 
trio 

54 Pirouette 
pivot 

55 " — com- 
pany, ..." 

Solution time: 25 mins. 



DOWN 

1 Pornog- 
raphy 

2 Wife of 
Zeus 

3 Tackles' 
team- 
mates 

4 Loose 
garb 
for 

islanders 

5 Unisex 
casual 
wear 

6 Bobby of 
hockey 

7 Deutsch- 
land 

8 Classic 
suit 

material 

9 Seeded 
players' 
concerns 

10 Big 
bother 




Yesterday's answer 11 -is 



11 "Of 

course" 
19 Suitable 
21 Compass 

dir. 

23 Novem- 
ber 

birthstone 

24 Spruced 
up 

25 Like the 
"Saw" 
movies 

26 Footnote 
abbr. 

27 Intl. 
defense 
group 

28 In search 
of prey 

32 Brief 
passage 

33 Add to 

35 Fool 

36 Modern- 
day 

evidence 

38 Japa- 
nese- 
American 

39 Picture 

42 Cat call? 

43 As well 

44 Corrosive 
alkalis 

45 Tenet 

46 Ovine 
remark 

48 Id coun- 
terpart 



Logans Run | By Erin Logan 




THE BLOTTER 

ARREST REPORTS 



TUESDAY 

Randall Howard Collins, of 

Topeka, was booked for driving 
with a canceled, suspended or 
revoked license. Bond was set 
at $1,500. 

Stanford Alexander Kizer, 

ofthe 1700 block of Denison 
Avenue, was booked for failure 
to appear. Bond was set at 
$1,000. 

Michael Tyrone Murphy, of 

the 200 block of Fifth Street, 



was booked for criminal threat 
and violation of a protective 
order. Bond was set at $4,000. 

Carl Lee Young Jr., ofthe 
1900 block of Hayes Drive, 
was booked for two counts of 
probation violation. Bond was 
set at $2,000. 

WEDNESDAY 

Dave Daniel Unis, ofthe 700 
block of Frey Drive, was booked 
for disorderly conduct. Bond 
was set at $750. 



POLICE REPORTS 



Tiara Williams 
staff writer 

Technical college 
reports theft 

A local school reported 
a loss of money and equip- 
ment, according to a Riley 
County Police Department 
report. 

Manhattan Area Tech- 



nical College, located 
at 3136 Dickens Ave., is 
missing five miscellaneous 
power tools, according to 
the report. 

Capt. Kurt Moldrup of 
the RCPD said the items 
were stolen between April 
30 and Nov 16. 

The estimated loss totals 
$17,000, Moldrup said. 



KenKen I Medium 



Use numbers 1-4 in each row and column without repeating. The numbers in each 
outlined area must combine to produce the target number in each area using the 
mathematical operation indicated. 
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CRYPTOQUIP 



KXEO IBLQH RBL lEQQ 

OXD IBSHUOUBS US KXUIX 

E ZDNYBS UY NDEQQR 

XEZZR? DQEOUBSYXUZ. 

Yesterday's Cryptoquip: IF SINGER AIKEN 
WERE POSING FOR A PAINTING, I RECKON THAT 
YOU WOULD CALL HIM MODELING CLAY 
Today's Cryptoquip Clue: U equals I 
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EARN $50 TODAY. 
$100 THIS WEEK. 



*EligiblG new donors 



CASH IN YOUR POCKET. 

DONATE PLASMA. 

IT PAYS TO SAVE A LIFE. 



1130 Gardenway 
Manhattan, KS 66502 
785.776.91 77 

www.cslplasma.com 




Donor f9es may vary by donor W9ight. 
New donors bring photo ID. proof 
of address and Social Security card. 



CSL Plasma 




Forever 21 Nails 



I 



Receive a 



FREE 22 oz. Fountain Drink = 

' with the purchase of a ^Sg' 
I Chinese Rice Bowl 

with this coupon at any of our Manhattan locations. 



always 

10% 



off 



O j 



for students, military wives 
& seniors over 55 

312 Tuttle Creek Blvd 785-539-8380 





$2 



MANlijATTAN. ICA 

706 N. Manhattan Ave 
537-7151 

Open at Ham 

hard or soft tacos 
Enercy Bombs 
RED Bull & Vodka 
ANY Pint 
import bottles 
& Micros 



Now HlRINC 

Checli us out on Facebool< and Twitter at aggievilleentertainment.com! 




Make sure you get home to 
Give thanks for your family and friends* 
Be smart; be safe* Choose SafeRide* 



What's New? 

-2 fixed routes around Manhattan 
-Larger buses = More passengers! 
-Bus stops = You know where to 
go to be picked up 
-Less waiting period = you can get 
home faster! 



A free service provided by 
the K-State Student 
Governing Association. 



What's the Same? 

-Rehable transportation 
-Student safety 
-Keeping drunk drivers off 
the roads 



SafeRide Runs: 

Every Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday 11:00PM- 
3:00AM 



Check our the SafeRide website for the Purple and White routes 
to see what stop is closest to you! www.ksu.edu/osas/saferide.htm 




ANOIYOU? 



WHAT ARE YOU DOING THIS WEEK? 



Discover where you1l study abroad at usac.unr.edu 



USAC 
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Rugby team shows 
new confidence after 
near-perfect season 




Logan M.Jones | Collegian 

Assistant coach Mike Duncan speaks to the rugby team before 
a match against Nebraska on Oct. 8 at Memorial Stadium. 



Tyler Scott 
staff writer 

With dedication and team- 
work, the K- State/Fort Riley 
rugby club nearly went unde- 
feated in the fall season, finish- 
ing 8-1. The team's only loss 
was at Colorado State in a close 
29-20 game. 

The 2009-10 Central Di- 
vision champions lived by a 
motto of determination and 
showed it on the field each 
match. The team's most recent 
victory came against a com- 
bination of Salina and Topeka 
players for a 45-0 stomping on 
Nov. 6. 

Daniel Knapp, senior in 
journalism and mass commu- 
nications, said team camarade- 
rie really stood out this season. 

"In the past, we've had good 
teams with a few good stars 
playing," Knapp said. "This 
year, everyone was content 
with doing their job. We don't 
care who scores as long as we 
get points on the board." 

The team had its biggest 
games of the season when it 
faced Nebraska and Oklahoma 
State. The Wildcats beat Ne- 
braska in Memorial Stadium, 
46-36, and Oklahoma State in 
Stillwater, Okla., 12-5. 

Tyler Hodges, senior in me- 
chanical engineering, said he 
thought those two games really 
helped the team's confidence 
and also provided motivation. 

"We played better against 
Oklahoma State, and with both 
teams being in our division, 
it's important to beat them," 
Hodges said. "The atmosphere 
during the Nebraska game also 
made a difference in the out- 
come with the few hundred 
fans who showed up." 

Knapp said the game against 
Nebraska had a big rivalry feel 
to it. 

"When you beat a team of 
stiff competition, it always feels 
good," Knapp said. 

The club has also held a na- 
tional ranking throughout the 
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The Crossword? 




Solve it . . . 

Try TO SOLVE IT . . . 
USE IT AS BIRDCAGE LINER. 

Any WAY YOU LOOK AT IT... 
IT JUST WORKS! 



season. Currently, it is ranked 
No. 9 by rughymag.com. Bowl- 
ing Green is No. 1 with an 8-1 
record, while Florida is No. 2 
at 5-1. 

The Wildcats also had new 
people step up who were com- 
mitted to playing. At the end of 
the season, the team had a total 
of seven new players. 

K- State recently had four 
representatives for the West- 
ern Rugby Union Colle- 
giate All- Stars Tournament: 
Knapp, Hodges and fellow 
seniors Kenny Scott and Joe 
D'Agostino. All four were a part 
of the Heart of America team as 
they beat the Eastern Rockies 
team twice 48-27 and 32-18 in 
Glendale, Colo. 

Hodges said all of them were 
important to the K-State team, 
and it helped them earn a spot 
on the all-star team. 

"Joe is the captain, but it's 
not one guy who stands out. It's 
a lot of us who help make our 
team good," Hodges said. "The 
season was definitely more 
team success rather than just us 
four making the all-star team." 

Players from K- State's op- 
ponents and the area, such 
as Kansas, Truman State, Ne- 
braska and Pittsburg State, also 
competed in the annual match. 

Knapp said there wasn't one 
particular event that was spe- 
cial during the season; instead 
it was a combination of things. 

"This year, I felt like we were 
the predator and people had to 
come at us," Knapp said. "We 
handled everybody. It wasn't 
realizing that we were good, 
but instead knowing we were 
good and that we were going 
to win." 

The spring season is set to 
start during the last weekend of 
February. 

"Training starts this week 
with some practices in Ahearn. 
We're usually in better shape 
during the spring," Hodges said. 
"We will do some basic skill 
work then move outside when 
it gets past winter season." 



Messick leads way for cross-country team 



Sean Frye 
staff writer 

Success in collegiate cross- 
country did not come easily 
to Sydney Messick, a senior 
runner. Four years ago, she 
was unprepared and unable 
to deal with the pressures of 
the Big 12 Conference atmo- 
sphere. 

"She was out of shape, and 
she was simply not ready to 
run at this level," head coach 
Michael Smith said. 

Now, she is heading to the 
NCAA Championships on 
Nov. 22, along with the rest 
of the K-State women's cross- 
country team, which received 
an at-large bid to compete 
there after placing fifth in the 
Midwest Regionals. 

This is the first time the 
cross-country team as a whole 
will be attending the NCAA 
Championships in 10 years. 



Not only has Messick earned 
this honor in her fourth year 
on the squad, but she also has 
the potential to be named, 
along with the other top-40 
women's runners, an NCAA 
All- American. 

"There is just so much 
excitement," Messick said. 
"At the start of the year, my 
goal was to at least go to the 
NCAAs individually, but we 
knew we had the ability to go 
as a team." 

Messick is certainly having 
a stellar senior year. In addi- 
tion to being named to the 
All- Region team at the Mid- 
west Regionals on Saturday, 
the second year in a row she 
has earned that title, Messick 
has maintained a 3.7 cumula- 
tive CPA despite having three 
majors: human nutrition, ki- 
nesiology and dietetics. 

"Take a snapshot of her at 
practice and her in the class- 



room, and it is the same," 
Smith said. "She has good 
discipline and work ethic. She 
buys into the training and 
the teaching and is a perfect 
example of plugging into the 
system." 

Messick said success in the 
classroom and in her sport 
takes a toll, but the obliga- 
tions complement each other. 

"I think it is stressful, but 
it goes hand-in-hand," she 
said. "Being an athlete, espe- 
cially a runner, forces you to 
manage your time and be re- 
sponsible." 

Her success, along with 
many of the successes of ath- 
letes throughout the country, 
can be heavily attributed to 
her coach. 

"(Smith) really knows 
what he is doing," Messick 
said. "He can be really intense 
at times and push you hard. I 
won't lie, over the years he has 



certainly made me cry. But 
he's gotten the best out of me." 

After a lackluster freshman 
season, in which she finished 
76th in the Big 12 and was 
simply out of shape, Messick 
was forced to make a decision 
as to how seriously she was 
committed to the sport. 

"I made the decision that 
I wanted to be good at this," 
Messick said. "I told Coach 
that I wanted to make an 
impact." 

The decision has certainly 
paid off. Her best time this 
year thus far was a 20:33.88 
finish in the six-kilometer 
run. If she can finish in the 
top 40 at the NCAA Champi- 
onships in Terre Haute, Ind., 
on Monday, she can add "All- 
American" to her resume. 

"She can do it," Smith said. 
"She has the talent. I don't 
know what will happen, but 
she has the capability." 



Professor awarded Fulbright Scholarship 



Winner to travel to 
Asia in spring 2011 
semester for research 



Lisa Barry 
junior staff writer 

A landlocked country in 
Central Asia known as the 
Kyrgyz Republic, will be the 
spring semester destination 
for political philosophy pro- 
fessor Jon Mahoney. While 
in the Kyrgyz Republic, Ma- 
honey will be conducting re- 
search and teaching. 

Mahoney said at the fore- 
front of his research is the 
topic of equality and de- 
mocracy, or more specifi- 
cally, studying liberalism in a 
Muslim context. 

One person who has 
helped Mahoney out in par- 
ticular is Brent Maner, profes- 
sor of history and former Ful- 
bright scholar. Mahoney said 
Maner was a mentor during 
his application process. 

"My grant allowed me to 
spend a semester in Vienna, 
Austria," Maner said. "The 
opportunities that a Fulbright 
(scholarship) provides are 
fantastic. Not only does the 
program cover the costs for 
an overseas stay, which is so 
important in a time of cut- 
backs in research funding, 
but it also provides you with 
incredible access to scholarly 
communities in other coun- 
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tries." 

Mahoney intends to use 
his experience in the Kyrgyz 
Republic to help relay a spe- 
cific message to his students 
when he returns to the United 
States. 

Mahoney said the model 
of religious toleration in the 
U.S. can be thought about in 
an international context by 
thinking about how it could 
be modified to fit in different 
places. He said he has noticed 
that many people think in 
terms of "the American con- 
text as the only context." 

Mahoney said it is impor- 
tant to counter that argument. 

In addition to the research 
and teaching, Mahoney is 
also looking forward to trav- 
eling through parts of Central 
Asia. 



"I'm most excited about the 
travel experience," Mahoney 
said. "I'll spend a week or two 
hiking and visit a few neigh- 
boring countries." 

Maner said he is also ex- 
cited for the opportunities 
that have been presented to 
Mahoney. 

"I hope that he has a unique 
and very rewarding experi- 
ence. He is going to a part of 
the world that few of us visit," 
Maner said. "I will be interest- 
ed in hearing about the ways 
he can integrate his thoughts 
about Kyrgyzstan into his 
classes at K-State and into his 
scholarship about philosophy, 
politics and religion." 

Not only is Mahoney 's time 
in the Kyrgyz Republic going 
to impact his teaching and 
research when he returns to 



the U.S., but also his impact 
on his surroundings while he 
is abroad. 

"I would think that his 
role as a representative of the 
U.S. will be even more im- 
portant than mine was. There 
are many American scholars 
working in Vienna. I'm not 
sure how many there are in 
Kyrgyzstan," Maner said. 

Mahoney will be join- 
ing a large list of people who 
have participated in research 
under the Fulbright Scholar- 
ship. According to the Coun- 
cil for International Exchange 
of Scholars, approximately 
294,000 scholars from both 
the U.S. and other partici- 
pating countries have been 
awarded the scholarship since 
it began more than 60 years 
ago. 
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STREET TALK 

What is the best 
or worst thing 
you have ever 
thrown up? 



"The worst 
is Chipotle 
burritos." U 




Jennifer Holtman 

SENIOR, ARCHITECTURE 




"The hottest 
pepper in the 
world. It sucked." 



Taylor Robillard 

SOPHOMORE, CONSTRUCTION SCIENCE AND 
MANAGEMENT 



"The best was 
pancakes and 
Sprite, 
because it 
tasted just as 
good coming 
up." 



Andrew Broeckelman 

JUNIOR, BIOLOGICAL SYSTEMS AND 
ENGINEERING 



"Grape Four 
Loko was the 
worst thing 
ever, but I 
was being a 
good K-State 
student. Go 
Cats!" 

Patrick Calzonetti 

SOPHOMORE, ADVERTISING 





"Asian rice. 




because you 




can't really 




chew it." 








A*/ M\/. 


Mason Grittman 



FRESHMAN, MECHANICAL ENGINEERING AND 
ACCOUNTING 



"The Worlds 
of Fun 
burger and 
milkshake. It 
was terrible." 



Chris Zimmerman 

SOPHOMORE, MUSIC EDUCATION 








"Black licorice. 




It's horrible. 




1 don't even 




know why 1 




ate it." 









Sean Quinn 

SENIOR, BUSINESS MARKETING 



"Like $60 
worth of 
birthday 
drinks. It 
was bad." 




Dani Hall 

SENIOR, MARKETING 




"Chipotle 
burrito. It's 
the best 
because the 
consistency is 
smooth." 



Powell Runyon 

SENIOR, CONSTRUCTION SCIENCE AND 
MANAGEMENT 



ATHINLINE 

Unrealistic images of beauty lead to anorexia 




The Dove "Campaign for Real 
Beauty" was a groundbreaking cam- 
paign featuring realistic, average- 
sized models showing how different 
body types, ethnicities and features 
are unique and attractive. This was 
an eye- opening revolution in the 
world of advertising, as well as a 
provocative look at how the beauty 
industry dictates what the average 
citizen should look like in order to 
be wonderfully attractive. 

According to the British Model- 
ing Association, a female super- 
model looking to be successful in 
the business should have measure- 
ments close to 34-24-34, or in 
other words, a 34-inch inseam, a 
24-inch waist, and a 34-inch bust. 
She should also be between 5 feet 7 
inches and 6 feet tall. It is no secret 
that a 6-foot girl with a 24-inch 
waist is going to look incredibly 
abnormal compared to other girls 6 
feet tall. In fact, a 5 -foot girl with a 
24-inch waist would look very thin, 
to say the least. 

According to an article published 
in Glamour Magazine, the average 
American woman is about 5 feet 
4 inches tall and weighs about 160 
pounds. It is no wonder that living 
up to an impossible standard of 
beauty could drive a person mad, 
even to the point of eating disor- 
ders. 

The beauty industry and body 
image does not just affect women, 
either. The British Modeling Asso- 
ciation states the ideal male model 
should be between 6-foot- 1 and 
6-foot-3, and with a waist between 
28 and 33 inches. A 28-inch waist in 
women's sizes translates approxi- 
mately to a size six or seven. Those 




are some tall and trim men. 

According to teenhelp.com, the 
age when anorexia develops is be- 
coming disturbingly younger. Chil- 
dren as young as 8 are being treated 
for anorexia, which is heartbreak- 
ing. In addition, the website states 
that of all anorexia cases, roughly 
10 percent are boys, and oftentimes 
the warning signs and symptoms 
go ignored for males due to gender 
roles and stereotypes. 

It is not just young women who 
are affected by adverse media mes- 
sages. The unattainable standard 
of beauty can damage anyone's 



Illustration by Jillian Aramowicz 



thoughts about themselves. In 
an Aug. 21, 2008, Business Week 
article by Matthew Lawyue, a report 
from the Media Awareness Network 
found that more than three-quar- 
ters of female characters portrayed 
on sitcoms are underweight, while 
only 5 percent are average. The 
report also states that overweight 
characters are often made fun of 
because of their looks, resulting in 
a laugh track about 80 percent of 
the time. Ha ha ha. Imperfection is 
funny 

According to Lawyue's article, 
eight million people in the United 



States had been diagnosed with an 
eating disorder as of 2004. That is 
the entire population of New York 
City 

It is understandable that some 
people would have low enough 
self-esteem that they feel the need 
to have emaciated bodies, but it is 
deadly and grotesque. When I think 
of eating disorders, I think of an 
acquaintance of mine who is nearly 
6 feet tall and weighs 105 pounds. 
To look at her is jaw- dropping. 
She is hunched and her skin has 
no color. Her veins are visible and 
her muscles are stringy. I liken her 
appearance to a grocery bag filled 
with silly putty 

When the body is starved, it 
goes into survival mode. The lack 
of nutrients causes your body to 
digest its own muscle for fuel. 
When your body does get food, it 
immediately starts storing all the fat 
it can, which is why anorexics tend 
to look so distended and strange. 
The desired effect to be thin often 
leaves the person deformed instead. 
Not only is anorexia disturbing, 
but it can easily kill a person, too. 
According to "Anorexia: The Body 
Neglected," a WebMD article by 
Gina Shaw, anorexia nervosa is the 
deadliest mental disorder, killing 
anywhere between 5 and 20 percent 
of victims. 

My biggest beef, no pun 
intended, is that anorexia and 
media are a selfish disease. I know 
that once someone has it, they do 
have a legitimate psychological 
problem, but our country puts too 
great an emphasis on being perfect 
and thin. We don't need to be like 
every model on the runway We 
don't have to worry about our next 
meal or tainted food or water. Our 
culture needs to start respecting 
the blessings we have and stop put- 
ting such an emphasis on shallow 
physicality It's not worth making 
yourself sick and miserable, espe- 
cially on purpose. 

Jillian Aramowicz is a junior in advertis- 
ing. Please send comments to opinion@ 
spub,ksu,edu. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



Greek community's 
philanthropic 
efforts not in vain 



In Beth Mendenhall's 
opinion column, entitled 
"Charity groups waste time 
on less efficient causes," 
she targets sororities and 
fraternities for being a nui- 
sance to her in her everyday 
walk through the Union 
Courtyard. 

In being a greek for four 
years now, I have participat- 
ed in many philanthropic 
events and even been in 
charge of a few myself. I 
have read many Collegian 
articles over my time here 
at K- State and never has 
any made me this upset. 

She says the groups 
benefiting from greeks' phi- 
lanthropies are not worthy 
causes because they do not 
help what one organization 
states to be the recom- 
mended causes to donate 
to. To state that if you're not 
donating to one of the or- 
ganizations she lists, you're 
wasting your money and 
efforts, is borderline mental. 

If everybody just donated 
money to the organizations 
she listed, those problems 
would most likely be solved, 
but at what cost? Sure, those 
problems would be fixed, 
but then other causes that 
had been neglected would 
become bigger and bigger 
problems, and soon they 
would become the major 
problems. This cycle would 
continue until someone 
realized that instead of a re- 
active approach, everybody 
needs to take a proactive 
approach and have some 
sort of balance to where 



they donate their money 
Also, to say that greeks 
are wasting their time with 
these philanthropies is a 
slap in the face to every 
person that has ever worked 
on a philanthropy, orga- 
nized a philanthropy or 
donated to a philanthropy. 
To say that Pi Beta Phi's Ah 
Kemp Bandstand and Pi 
Kappa Alpha and Gamma 
Phi Beta's Never Say Never 
concerts, both held to 
remember people who have 
passed away and to raise 
money for a cause, are a 
waste is downright insult- 
ing. To say that Up 'Til 
Dawn, which raises money 
for St. Jude's Hospital, and 
Sigma Kappa's Mud Bowl, 
which helps fund research 
on Alzheimer's disease, are 
a waste, too, is just plain 
stupid and shortsighted. 

Mendenhall questions 
the motives behind the 
people that put many hours 
of work into hosting these 
events. I've started three 
new philanthropies while 
at K-State and spent my 
entire summer working 
on a benefit concert that 
my departed brother was 
planning before he passed. 
What gives Beth the right 
to say that I did all of that 
for a resume? Is she writing 
articles for the Collegian 
just so she can add that to 
her resume, or is she doing 
it to make a difference? 



Mark Barta 

Senior in accounting 



Charity groups never waste of 
time; do save lives, raise money 



I was absolutely appalled 
and even brought to tears 
while reading "Charity groups 
waste time on less efficient 
causes" by Beth Mendenhall. 

My mother is a breast 
cancer survivor for three 
years now and to read 
something like "Breast cancer 
awareness may lend itself 
to a cute pink T-shirt, but it 
doesn't save as many lives" is a 



huge slap in the face not only 
to me, but to her especially 
Breast cancer awareness sure 
as heck helped my mother go 
to the doctor right when she 
found something unfamiliar. 
This saved her life because 
they found the cancer early If 
not, my mother would have 
died. 

So yes, awareness does 
save lives, and the pink T- 



shirts raise money for cancer 
research. Also, charities that 
organizations do around 
campus are not resume build- 
ers. They are called philan- 
thropies. These organizations 
truly want to help others and 
this is a great way to do so. 

Chelsea Townsend 
Junior in elementary 
education 



Mendenhall's charity advice 
does not make economic sense 



On any given day, I enjoy 
reading Beth Mendenhall's 
opinion columns. Not 
because we are ever on the 
same page, but because I'm 
always able to find humor in 
her controversial viewpoints. 
However, her Nov. 15 column, 
entitled "Charity groups waste 
time on less efficient causes," 
made me question her subject 
knowledge and character. 

I won't waste your time by 
discussing wardrobe choice 
and attempting to resur- 
rect Beth's failed attempt to 
discredit an esteemed greek 
community, but I must say 
her lack of sensitivity in the 
way she presented her point 
is shameful. Could she not 
have written a respectable 
article on the United Nations 
and developing lands without 
demeaning charitable orga- 
nizations that fight cancer? 
Many K-State students have 
experienced cancer and other 



potentially fatal diseases in 
one form or another and have 
unselfishly volunteered their 
time to noteworthy charities. 
Personally, I think she owes 
these students an apology 
I empathize with Beth 
on the subject of impover- 
ished children in foreign 
lands, but as an economics 
major, I think I can step in 
and provide you with some 
insight. Most economists 
would agree that the only way 
out of poverty for any given 
country is through economic 
growth. Foreign aid actually 
cripples the kind of grovv1;h 
needed to reduce poverty and 
high levels of income inequal- 
ity, basically meaning these 
people grow dependent on 
our aid, only hurting them in 
the long run. Much of these 
developing lands are also 
under the regimes of corrupt 
governments and, although 
it's a nice thought, it's not 



realistic to think that sending 
foreign aid will change their 
situation; it's very much a 
matter of economics and 
governance. 

So before anyone hands 
their money over to the 
United Nations, which 
already receives its largest 
contributions from our state 
departments, which in turn 
are funded by US. taxpayers, 
I would suggest picking up 
a copy of Dambisa Moyo's 
"Dead Aid," taking a course 
in development economics or 
just take my word for it and 
keep donating to your charity 
of choice. And by all means, 
feel good about it. 

In the meantime, I'll wear 
my cute pink T-shirt with 
pride, and my respect, money 
and heart stays with the Kool- 
Aid stands. 

Paige Steele 
Junior in economics 
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Wildcats 
beat 
Indiana 
State 64-48 



Chris Wallace 
staff writer 

The K- State women's bas- 
ketball team was able to survive 
another competitive contest 
from the Indiana State Syca- 
mores, winning Wednesday 
nights battle 64-48 in front of 
2,854 fans at Bramlage Coli- 
seum. 

Last year, the Wildcats had 
a tough 77-73 loss to the Syca- 
mores in their home opener. 
This year, the team was able to 
stretch their perfect record at 
home this season to 3-0. 

"I feel good about getting a 
victory against a team that we 
really struggled with a year 
ago," head coach Deb Patterson 
said. "They did another great 
job tonight, I thought, mixing 
their looks. Great experience 
for our basketball team. We 
saw a lot of things that I think 
that we will be able to learn 
from film and put us in a place 
to learn from." 

The game got off to a very 
sloppy start, with K- State 
having five turnovers and Indi- 
ana State having four with just 
under 12 minutes remaining in 
the first half and the game tied 
at 8-8. Neither team was able 
to get on any type of run with 
such start-and-stop play. 

Both teams struggled to 
put the ball through the basket 
during the first half as well. 
Each team was shooting 33.3 
percent at the 8:30 mark. The 
Wildcats, who normally live on 
the perimeter and rely heav- 
ily on three-point shots, didn't 
make their first one until the 
7:21 mark, courtesy of sopho- 
more guard Brittany Cham- 
bers. 

"This wasn't necessarily a 
beautifi^l game on the offensive 
end for us," Patterson said. "But 
this is a great team to have to 
line up against and see how we 
might need to make some ad- 
justments during the course of 
a game." 

Despite the poor shooting 
and sloppy play, K-State led 
27-24 at halftime. The Wild- 
cats finished the half shooting 
31.3 percent and committed 
11 turnovers, but the team 



REMATCH 




Jonathan Knight | Collegian 

K-State guard Taelor Karr shoots a layup as Indiana State guard lllyssa Vivo tries to block her shot during the first half 
of the matchup between the two squads in Bramlage Coliseum on Wednesday night. The Wildcats defeated Indiana 
State 64-48. 



had positive results in the 
rebounds, out-boarding the 
Sycamores 21-16. The Wild- 
cats had seven team assists and 
five steals. They also outscored 
Indiana State 11-0 in second 
chance points. 

Junior forward Branshea 
Brown and Chambers led the 
team with seven points apiece 
through the first half, and both 
were the top two rebounders 
for the team, with 5 and 4 re- 
spectively. 

The second half seemed 
to start a little better for the 
Wildcats. A nice bucket from 
Chambers, followed by a fast 
break layup and free-throw 
from sophomore Mariah 
White, allowed the team to 
build their lead to seven. 

After a two-point basket 
from the Sycamores, Brown 



was able to feed a cutting soph- 
omore guard Taelor Karr for an 
easy layup. After a Sycamores 
miss, the Wildcats struck again 
with another second-chance- 
point opportunity. This time, 
it was freshman forward Chan- 
tay Caron who put back a re- 
bound for another two points 
to give the Wildcats a 36-27 
advantage. 

Led by Chambers, the 
Wildcats began to pull away 
with tough rebounding, tight 
defense and hot shooting. 
Chambers scored eight points 
and dished out three assists 
over the last 12 minutes of 
the first half Childs added six 
points and Karr chipped in 
four points. 

Indiana State coach Teri 
Moren said she was impressed 
by Chambers and her perfor- 



"I thought we hung in there 
in the first half but we just had 
no answer for Chambers," 
Moren said. 

The Wildcats outscored the 
Sycamores 37-24 in the final 
half They finished the game 
with a rebounding advantage 
of 42-29 and a second-chance- 
point advantage of 20-4. 

But Patterson said it wasn't 
those intangibles that fiieled 
the victory. Instead, she was 
proud of her team's defense. 

"The one aspect of the game, 
to me, that kept us in the game 
was our defense," she said. 

Chambers would finish 
with a game-high 20 points 
and five assists. Brown was the 
top rebounder for K-State with 
nine, and she also chipped in 
nine points. 



Other key contributors last 
night were Karr, who struggled 
shooting but still added eight 
points, five rebounds and three 
assists. White also continued 
her strong play of late, with 
seven points, a team-high three 
steals, three boards and three 
assists. 

Some freshmen were also 
able to come off the bench 
for coach Patterson and make 
some key contributions. Caron 
recorded a season and career- 
high seven rebounds to go with 
seven points, and freshman 
forward Brianna Kulas added 
five points and three rebounds. 

Tlie Wildcats will face West- 
ern Illinois this Sunday at 2 
p.m., before making their first 
road trip of the season to take 
on the College of Charleston in 
South Carolina. 



Men set 
to take on 
Blue Hose 
tonight 



Tyler Scott 
staff writer 

The K-State Wildcats looks to 
go 3-0 on the season as they take 
on the Presbyterian College Blue 
Hose tonight at Bramlage Coli- 
seum at 7. 

The Wildcats are coming off 
a victory against Virginia Tech 
and have had only one day to 
prepare for their Big South 
conference opponent. The Blue 
Hose is coming off an 88-47 loss 
to Vanderbilt last Friday night. 

K-State head coach Frank 
Martin said he was happy with 
the effort from the younger 
members of the team against 
Virginia Tech and that overall 
the team played better on Tues- 
day than it did against James 
Madison. 

"I was happy with our young- 
er guys the other day, and it's a 
matter of us staying focused on 
the task at hand," Martin said. 
"We've been more focused in 
practice over the last few days. 
This allowed us to overcome 
mistakes." 

Against the Hokies, senior 
guard Jacob Pullen, junior for- 
ward Jamar Samuels and sopho- 
more guard Rodney McGruder 
each scored 13 points. Sopho- 
more center Jordan Henriquez- 
Roberts was also in double fig- 
ures, recording 10 points. 

Martin said Samuels has pro- 
gressed and is back to playing 
the way he used to. 

"He brings a lot of energy 
and doesn't allow a physical 
play like a foul to impact his 
focus," Martin said. "He's grown 
as a player. This year he has to 
play like he did against Virginia 
Tech." 

Center A'Lonzo Coleman 
and guard Josh Johnson lead 
Presbyterian. In Presbyterian's 
only game this season, Cole- 
man scored 17 points with six 
rebounds, while Johnson con- 
tributed 1 1 points. 

Last season the Blue Hose 
(Scotch-Irish warrior) finished 
with a 5-26 record, going 2-16 
in the Big South Conference. 
The team has all five starters 
from last year returning this 
season. Martin said senior for- 
ward Curtis Kelly's status is still 
up in the air. Kelly did not suit 
up for either James Madison or 
Virginia Tech. 

"As he continues to change 
his behavior, I will feel comfort- 
able that he has reengaged to do 
things we ask him to do," Martin 
said. "Curt's a great kid and I be- 
lieve in him until the end of the 
day. He will be a great player for 
us this year." 



Aggies drop Wildcats in four games 



Sam Nearliood 
staff writer 

A huge upswing in the 
second half of the match 
Wednesday night was mo- 
mentous, but it did not prove 
pivotal enough for the Wild- 
cats to grab the victory. 

In the penultimate home 
match of the season, Texas 
A&M (13-14, 7-10 Big 12 
Conference) took down K- 
State (10-18, 4-13 Big 12) in 
four games. 

"It hurts," said sophomore 
opposite hitter Kathleen 
Ludwig. "When things aren't 
going our way, it's really hard 
to find (energy), but it's neces- 
sary. More than even execut- 
ing plays, it's extremely neces- 
sary to play together and find 
that intensity somewhere." 

Things did not go K- State's 
way in the first two games, 
with the Wildcats losing 
16-25 and 21-25, but K-State 
came back with a punch in 
the third and fourth. The 
Wildcats had a consistent roll 
to the finish in game three, 
taking it 25-18, and an un- 
dulating fourth seemed to be 
solid for them, but a late drive 
from Texas A&M gave it the 
match, 25-22. 

After the match, head 
coach Suzie Fritz declined to 
comment, instead sending out 
assistant coach Jeff Hulsmey- 
er, who said the team needed 
to turn it on earlier in the 
match, which Ludwig echoed. 

"They talked about how we 
can't wait to be down 0-2 to 
find some heart, to find some 
enthusiasm," Ludwig said. 
"I think that was one of the 
most frustrating factors of the 
match, no doubt." 

Freshman middle blocker 
Kaitlynn Pelger slammed 
down 18 kills for a career high 
with a .577 hitting percent- 
age for another career high, 
she tallied up big numbers all 
across the board, including 
five block assists, three service 
aces and a near double-double 
with eight digs; all with only 
three attack errors. However, 
Pelger did not have the con- 




Lisle Alderton I Collegian 

Senior libero Lauren Mathewson digs the ball against Texas A&M Wednesday night in Ahearn 
Field House. The Wildcats lost three games to one to the Aggies. 



sistent back-up needed to find 
a win. 

Ludwig said she thought 
her team's energy was low 
in the lead-up to the match, 
which may have contributed 
to the slow start. 

"In warm-ups, it was a 
little quiet, and we were kind 
of a little nervous about it," 
she said. "It was just kind of 
a weird, rainy, eerie day; we 
weren't feeling ready to play, 
and I think that definitely 
showed in the first couple." 

The Aggies made short 
work of K-State in the first 
game. Taking their first four 
points in one lump sum, 
they punched up some clean 
numbers for the first rotation 
and almost doubled K-State's 
score. Then, right at the end of 
the rotation, they steamrolled 
straight through the Wildcats 
with eight points in a row, 
stopped only by a kill from 
sophomore middle blocker 



Alex Muff. K-State managed 
to eke out a few more points, 
but the Aggies continued 
their rampage to the win, 
25-16. 

Through the first half of 
the game, Texas A&M sided 



Kaitlynn Pelger 

Freshman middle blocker 
18 kills 

.577 hitting percentage 
3 service aces 
8 digs 

5 block assists 



out perfectly, but K-State 
snatched up four points off 
its serve later to drop the 
number to 75 percent, which 
is still very respectable. On 
the other side of the net. Muff 
had a game -high five kills, she 
erred on only two attempts. 



K-State played the second 
game much closer, pushing 
its opponent's side-out per- 
centage down to 59 and put- 
ting up six ties, but the Aggies 
clambered out on top, win- 
ning 25-21. The first rotation 
was back-and-forth action, 
with each team taking one or 
two and then losing the serve, 
ending 10-8 Texas A&M. In 
the second, the Aggies put 
up consecutive runs for a 
serious point boost, but the 
Wildcats soon followed suit 
to pull within two. Ultimately, 
however, their efforts were 
unfruitful in pulling off the 
game win. 

This game presented some 
lapses in communication on 
K- State's side, which resulted 
in missed touches and incor- 
rect positioning. However, the 
Wildcats had twice as many 

See VOLLEYBALL, Page 8 



Break gives fans time 
to support volleyball 




With a fuU week off for 
Thanksgiving, many students 
will be far away from the vol- 
leyball court, both physically 
and mentally, plowing through 
turkey carcasses and pumpkin 
entrails seared into the form of 
a pie. Those who profess to be 
moral will try to pass off some 
rubbish about this holiday 
being a time of celebration for 
all the joys in life and a period 
of remembrance, yadda yadda 
yadda. Those more honest will 
acknowledge that the holiday is 
actually about gluttony for food, 
alcohol, laziness and sports. 

Ignore those who profess to 
be moral; listen to those who are 
more honest. The former will at- 
tempt to weave life into an ideal- 
ized fiction, while the latter seeks 
the truth and will only divulge 
such. And this is the truth, the 
cold, hard truth that stings the 
ear and bites the soul: the volley- 
ball season vsall end concurrently 
with Thanksgiving break. 

There are only three more 
matches this season, two of 
which are on the road. First up is 
Oklahoma, followed by a trip to 
the bleak and dreary backlands 
of Lawrence, and then the final 
home match against Colorado. 

Oklahoma is doing pretty 
weU in the conference right now. 
With an 11-5 record, the Sooners 
have dropped matches to the 
three best teams in the Big 12 
Conference — Nebraska, Texas 
and Iowa State — as have most 
teams in this league, but walked 
all over everyone else; almost 50 
percent of its wins have been in 
sweeps. 

When the Wildcats head 



down to Oklahoma this Satur- 
day, they will need to be on their 
best behavior, because the Soon- 
ers play for keeps. 

On the Wednesday after that, 
K-State will take a short trip east 
on 1-70 to — dare I say it? — the 
land of fantasy, where "students" 
still believe they are enrolled 
in an actual university and can 
finally win a football game that 
matters. 

The Wildcats trampled the 
stuffing (Thanksgiving pun) 
out of Sie Jayhawks to kick off 
(Thanksgiving football pun) 
the season right, and this time, 
the odds are in favor of K-State 
again for another blackout (post- 
Thanksgiving pun). For those of 
you who will be in the Kansas 
City area, consider an evening of 
intense action that is only a short 
drive away. 

Finally, on the Saturday 
before school resumes, K-State 
welcomes Colorado for Senior 
Night. This year's seniors are 
libero Lauren Mathewson 
and outside hitter JuliAnne 
Chisholm. This is the match you 
will not want to miss. So don't. 
In the same way that a capstone 
project can be set by the wayside 
once graduation is certain, 
this last match of the season is 
guaranteed to be full-out action, 
as neither team has anything to 
lose. 

So this year, with nine days to 
waste one's existence and forget 
everything one has learned this 
semester before cramming it 
back in for finals, all K-State fans 
have plenty of time to share in 
the glory of the volleyball team's 
season and cheer on its finales. 
Three more opportunities, three 
more chances for heart-stopping 
action, three more chances to 
forget that life is miserable and 
that we are all working 40-odd 
years for the five-odd of retire- 
ment. 

I'll see you at the matches. 

Sam Nearhood is a senior in English 
and psychology. Please send com- 
ments to sports@spub,ksu,edu. 
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PICTURE PERFECT 

Collegian photo editor explains dos and don'ts of craft 




What to do 

1. Learn your gear: Photogra- 
phy is a form of art that relies on a 
machine. The image is not captured 
by the photographer, but by the tool 
the photographer operates. Just as 
crafters must master the tools of 
their trade, photographers must 
command their cameras. The best 
way to do this is by studying the user 
guide for the camera and by shooting 
frequently. The more you shoot, the 
more comfortable you will be with 
your gear. 

2. Expose your shots: Exposing 
an image well is necessary to capture 
detail properly. There are three typi- 
cal settings used to expose an image: 
shutter speed, aperture and ISO. 

Shutter speed affects how long 
the shutter is open. The longer it 
is open, the more light the camera 
takes in, but at the sacrifice of freez- 
ing a frame. Typically this is dictated 
by the speed of the action you are 
capturing. For example: sports 
involve quick motions and therefore 
fast shutter speeds, while a building 
at night can be clearly captured with 
longer shutter speeds and a steady 
camera mount, like a tripod. 

Aperture affects how much light 
enters the camera by adjusting the 
diameter of the hole made by the 
aperture blades. This is measured in 
fractions, so the higher the denomi- 
nator, the smaller the diameter, thus 
allowing less light through. 

ISO is the sensitivity of the image 
sensor. The higher the number, 
the more sensitive the sensor is to 
light, making pictures brighter. As a 
drawback, high sensitivity also adds 
graininess to your image. Mastering 
these three settings will allow you 
to take well exposed photo- 



graphs. 

3. Fine tune focus: Focusing is a 
part of photography often over- 
looked by amateurs. Most cameras 
today have autofocus, making it easy 
to ignore, but consciously deciding 
where you want your focus to be is 
important to constructing a photo- 
graph. The shutter button on most 
SLRs — single lens reflector cameras 
— also functions as a focus button, 
but has the ability to divide the two 
actions to separate buttons, giving 
the photographer even more control 
over their focus. 

4. Frame for impact: Think about 
what you want in your shot. Decide 
what content will be included or 
excluded and what angle would be 
best. Pay attention to backgrounds 
and avoid things that will distract 
from your subject. 

5. Face the faces: Pictures of the 
backs of peoples heads are rarely 
interesting. People like to see faces. 
Getting in front of your subject will 
improve the quality of your frame. 

6. Get close to the action: This can 
be one of the trickier points to learn 
because many people feel uncom- 
fortable getting close to others, or 
they feel like they are in the way. 
Zooming is an easy way to get close 
to your action without having to 
actually get closer to it, although 
the more often you approach your 
subjects, the more you'll realize most 
people do not mind. Photographers 
can be less intrusive than people 
think. 

7. Overshoot: When it comes to 
digital photography, every frame 
is free. The difference between five 
photos 
and 500 
photos is 
hard drive 
space. 
You can 
shoot 
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Level yourself with your subject by crouching, kneeling, sitting or even lying down if necessary. 



a frame, look at it, and if you do not 
like it, shoot more. 

What not to do 

1. Shoot in auto mode: The more 




Decide what is important to 
the image and ignore the rest, 
dead space distracts from image 



control the camera has, the less 
the photographer has. Shooting in 
manual can be tough at first but is 
extremely beneficial in the long run. 
The camera does not know what it 
is capturing; it is up to the photog- 
rapher to interpret the best way to 
freeze the moment. 

2. Encourage posing: Posed 
pictures are nice if you want to prove 
something happened, for example, 
"Yes, I went to the Grand Canyon, as 
you can see in this picture." However, 
candid photos are the best. Part of 
the art of photography is captur- 
ing a moment as it is; posing ruins 
the moment because it alters the 
moment. 

3. Stay standing: Vary your 
vantage point. Look through the lens 
from different angles. As a rule of 
thumb, get on the same level as your 
subjects. Kids lose their cuteness 
when all you see are the tops of their 
heads. 

4. Tilt horizons: This is a common 
rookie mistake. Some might think it 
makes photos look neat, but tilting a 
camera to a strange angle produces 
confusing shots. It would be like 
shooting video vertically; our eyes 
do not work that way. 

5. Rely on Photoshop: Get the 
shot right the first time, when it is 
captured. Photo editing programs 
should only be used sparingly. Alter- 
ing the content of an image ruins 
the moment in the same way posing 
does. 

6. Direct flash: When natural 
lighting is insufficient, a flash 
becomes necessary, but directly 
flashing your subject can create hot 
spots on faces, odd shadows and. 



of course, red eye. An easy trick to 
counter these effects is to diffuse or 
bounce the light from the flash. This 
can easily be done by holding a coffee 
filter over the flash with a rubber 
band. 

7. Let a photo op pass you by: 
Take pictures of everything that 
catches your eye. Again, digital 
frames are free and the more you 
shoot the better you become. You 
regret the photos you do not take 
most of all. 

Matt Binter is a senior in journalism and 
mass communications and sociology, as 
well as an avid photographer. Please send 
comments to edge@5pub.k5u.edu. 




This is an example of what the 
coffee filter and rubber band 
combo should look like. 
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Brain pain plus Indiana Jones escapades in Hale Library 
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Sara Gudde 



Q: Why does my brain hurt? 

A: Possible explanations 
and suggestions: You are an 
architect and haven't left studio 
for three or more days — go 
home and sleep. You have been 
working in a chemistry lab 
and forgot to turn on the fume 
hood last time you worked 
with volatile chemicals — get 
some fresh air and check the 
Material Safety Data Sheet 
for the last chemicals you 
worked with. You have been 
abducted by little green aliens 
recently and they messed with 
you brain — good luck. You 
are an engineer and finals are 
approaching — good luck. You 
are a dance major — you'll 
feel better after Dec. 4 when 
Winter Dance at Nichols is 
over. You drank too much last 
night — try to study a little 
more and drink a little less. 
You have a serious head injury 
— go to the hospital. You are 
a K- State student and it is the 
week before Thanksgiving — 
don't worry, everybody had a 
million assignments due this 
week; it's not just you. You are 



a K- State professor and you 
have read approximately 3.7 
million term papers — keep 
your chin up, you are at least 
halfway through. 

Q: What is the symbol- 
ism of the paintings in 
the Great Room in Hale 
Library? 

A: Your question piqued my 
curiosity and inspired me to 
head to Hale Library, where- 
upon I commenced my detec- 
tive work. Little did I know, 
I was in for an Indiana Jones 
style escapade, complete with 
sifting through old archives 
and tiptoeing through ancient 
buildings. 

First, I went to the Great 
Room. Dear K-Staters, if you 
have never seen or studied 
in the Great Room at Hale 
Library, you should totally 
add this to you things-to-do- 
before-I-graduate list. The 
Great Room was constructed 
in 1927 and it has to be one of 
the coolest places on campus. 
It looks like it jumped off of the 
pages of a Harry Potter book. 
All it lacks are candles floating 
in mid- air. 

Anyway, the murals in the 
Great Room are pretty awe- 
some but just staring at them 
wasn't going to help me answer 
your question, so I decided to 
be bold and ask a librarian. 

At this point I must include 
a quick side note: after re- 



searching this question, I am 
completely convinced that li- 
brarians are the most resource- 
ful, intelligent and friendly 
people on the planet. I'm pretty 
sure librarians could rule the 
world if they wanted to. We 
are lucky they are friendly folk 
dedicated to helping students 
and communities instead. 

Returning to my adventure: 
I asked a librarian about the 
murals in the Great Room. 
Now, I'm sure this librar- 
ian was not an expert on old 
artwork, but I discovered the 
great thing about the Ask 



a Librarian desk at Hale. If 
they don't know the answer, 
they will search with you and 
find resources or direct you 
to someone who does have 
answers. It was awesome. The 
librarians behind Ask a Librar- 
ian are surely the ultimate 
resource for students and 
faculty at K- State, and you can 
reach them via instant mes- 
sage — my personal favorite 
— texting, e-mail, phone or 
by visiting the desk. I believe 
Indiana Jones would have 
avoided many disasters during 
his adventures if he had the 



capabilities to instant message 
his local librarian and ask for 
help. 

The librarian directed me to 
the University Archives on the 
fifth floor of Hale. I don't think 
I even knew there was a fifth 
floor in Hale Library, so this 
was uncharted territory for me. 
I scaled the grand staircase in 
Hale and upon arriving at Uni- 
versity Archives, I spoke with a 
research specialist. I filled out 
the paperwork necessary to be 
checked in and explained what 
I was searching for. Within 
minutes, she returned with a 



file folder full of information 
about the murals in the Great 
Room. I had struck gold. 

So, finally, I come to the 
answer to your question: There 
are four murals in the Great 
Room, each representing a 
facet of K- State, and they were 
painted by David H. Overmyer 
in 1934. The mural to the left 
of the door represents "Ag- 
riculture" and it features five 
figures and displays various 
objects associated with agricul- 
ture. The mural to the right of 
the door is "The Arts." It also 
features five figures, along with 
symbols of various aspects of 
the arts. The violin represents 
music; the scroll and quill, lit- 
erature; the outstretched arm, 
drama; the palette, art; and 
the mallet/calipers/portfolio, 
sculpture and architecture. The 
mural on the far left, display- 
ing three figures with an anvil, 
a cogwheel, a test tube and an 
observatory, represents "Sci- 
ence and Industry." The mural 
on the far right, also with three 
figures, represents "The Home." 

I may not have found the 
Lost Ark, or braved the Temple 
of Doom, but I think Dr. Indi- 
ana Jones would be proud. 



Sara Gudde is a senior in second- 
ary education. She loves exploring 
buildings on campus, swing danc- 
ing, Christmas lights and the great 
feeling that comes with finishing 
term papers. Questions for Sara 
should be directed to edge@5pub. 
k5u.edu. 
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NBAF|Rep.Hawk:Lab 
location beneficial 



Continued from Page 1 

the Department of Agriculture 
would be two major preventative 
measures used at the NBAF facil- 
ity that were not factored into the 
risk assessment. 

"The process a lab goes 
through to initiate research has 
this redundant element to it that 
we believe will make this lab 
safe and secure," Thornton said. 
"Every single experiment, every 
single one, will require USDA 
and CDC approval before being 
conducted." 

Tom Hawk, a member of the 
legislature during the courting 
of NBAF, said there's always a 
concern about a facility being 
as safe as possible, but feels the 
Roberts Hall biosafety level- 3 
facility, currently at K- State, 
has set a good precedent in the 
safety arena. 

"As a non- scientist I was im- 
pressed with their exceptional 
detail to safety and redundan- 
cies they have in place," said 
former 67th District Kansas 
House Rep. Hawk. 

Hawk was one of the legisla- 
tive members who got together 
with K- State and the federal 
government before the devel- 
opment of a formal committee. 

The council's report was 
issued after a site-specific risk 
assessment was performed as 
part of a process for ensuring 
that the NBAF facility is prop- 
erly designed and constructed, 
said Ron Trewyn, vice presi- 
dent for research at K-State. 

"Part of the purpose of a site- 
specific risk assessment is to 
perform a run through of vari- 
ous scenarios that could pos- 
sibly go wrong," Trewyn said. 
"You look at every possibility 
you can and design a building 
to address those possibilities so 
that you can avoid risks down 
the road." 

The problems reported by 
the risk assessment were a 
necessary step in creating a 
safe and secure environment, 
Thornton said, and will allow 



for a more soundly-constructed 
facility. 

Schulz agreed with Thornton 
and credited the government's 
handling of the assessment 
process. 

"With the mission of protect- 
ing the American food supply 
and agriculture economy, the 
National Bio and Agro-Defense 
Facility is an urgent national 
priority," Schulz said. "In that 
spirit, we commend the federal 
government for the extremely 
thorough and deliberative pro- 
cess it has undertaken over five 
years — and is continuing to 
take — to ensure that the NBAF 
will conduct modern, world- 
class research in the most safe 
and secure manner possible." 

Though the report presented 
new obstacles to the design of 
the facility, Trewyn does not 
foresee any major changes to 
the timeline of the building's 
construction. 

"At least with the discussions 
that we've had with Homeland 
Security, they are moving for- 
ward on the same timeline they 
had before this report, which 
means construction beginning 
sometime in 2011," Trewyn 
said. 

Hawk echoed these remarks 
and said the decision to locate 
NBAF in Manhattan is still 
beneficial for all parties in- 
volved. He said the benefits of 
NBAF are two-fold. 

"If there is an outbreak in 
livestock we have it really close 
and it could be contained or 
saved fast," Hawk said. "Also, 
we have the full power of K- 
State, the Vet School and NBAF 
to address any type of impact 
an outbreak could have." 

Hawk said he is not pan- 
icked by the report and cred- 
its the expertise K- State has 
as the grounds for his calmed 
position. However, he said the 
report "showed we're not as in- 
ternally safe as we could be and 
we need to work to get as close 
to a percent chance of inter- 
nal outbreaks as possible." 



Retiree opts for new job over relaxation 



Former photographer monitors 
crosswalks for school children 

Austin Enns 
senior staff writer 

The lights turn red at 
the crosswalk on Anderson 
Avenue across from Lee El- 
ementary School. A man in a 
bright yellow poncho slowly 
ambles across the street as the 
rain kisses the asphalt. The 
yellow hood covers a wrinkled 
face. Halting in the center of 
the crosswalk, the elderly man 
raises his red sign as if shield- 
ing the children on the cross- 
walk from the stopped vehicles 
a few mere feet away. After the 
children scamper across, the 
crossing guard returns to the 
side of the street while the cars 
wait for the lights on either 
side of the crosswalk to turn 
green. 

John Blaker, 88, has been 
working as a crossing guard or 
fill-in crossing guard since he 
closed his photography studio 
in the fall of 1999 because he 
was "tired of playing computer 
games." Even though Blaker 
could be retired and enjoying 
his retirement in relaxation, 
he said he likes working as a 
crossing guard because it keeps 
him occupied. 

"It gives me something to 
live for, I've got to get up every 
morning and go to work," 
Blaker said. "The pay is not 
much, but when I first volun- 
teered to do it, I didn't even 
know they got paid." 

Every morning before going 
to work, Blaker said he turns 
on the Weather Channel so he 
can dress accordingly. Blaker 
said he layers a sweater under 
coats when it gets cold, wears 
boots if there is ice or snow 
and has a raincoat as well as 
the yellow poncho. 

It can be dangerous to be on 
the crosswalk if not adequately 
prepared, and Blaker said he 
has learned to be cautious. 

On a snowy day last year, 
Blaker said he fell and hit 
his head on the pavement as 
he was walking back to the 




Lauren Gocken | Collegian 

John Blaker, former Royal Purple photo editor, waits patiently 
for schoolchildren who require his assistance crossing the 
street at Lee Elementary School on Wednesday after school. 



curb. Despite a bleeding head, 
Blaker bandaged his head with 
a first aid kit and did not miss 
any time at his post. Blaker's 
first concern is the safety of the 
kids on the crosswalk. 

"I've had to stop kids from 
going in on the crosswalk with 
a car bearing down on them 
that had no intention of stop- 
ping," Blaker said. 

College students use An- 
derson to get to class every 
morning and to get home 
every afternoon, so the heavy 
traffic makes a crossing guard 
a necessity for children trying 
to get to school. 

"Anderson is a busy street 
— I've counted cars that wait 
until the kids have crossed and 
sometimes it is 20 to 30 cars," 
Blaker said. 



Cars that speed through the 
area are one of the most irritat- 
ing aspects of being a cross- 
walk guard, Blake said. The 
crosswalk is in a school zone 
with a speed limit of 20 mph, 
but Blaker said many cars 
appear to be going faster. 

The only part of the job that 
is more angering to Blaker is 
the drivers who drive through 
the crosswalk even though the 
lights are red. Blaker said an 
average of three drivers run the 
red light every day. 

"There are a few people 
who think they own the road, 
and a few still talking on the 
telephones while driving, and 
a few will look straight at me 
and go right through the light," 
Blaker said. "My pet peeve 
is people who run red lights 



going 40 mph." 

Blaker is not the only one 
that has noticed the dangerous 
driving on the part of some of 
the drivers near the crosswalk. 

Gwen Mikinski, a parent, 
said she thinks the crosswalk 
would be dangerous without a 
crossing guard and that Blaker 
does a good job. 

"I think he's awfully brave; 
I've seen many cars actually 
run the light," Mikinski said. "I 
heard he's a war veteran, so it 
was pretty good training." 

Blaker went to K- State for a 
year and a half before joining 
the army during World War II. 
Blaker said after Pearl Harbor 
was bombed, he felt compelled 
to enlist, but since he was only 
20 years old, he had to get a 
parent's signature. 

After serving in North 
Africa and Italy as a commu- 
nications specialist, Blaker said 
he came back to Manhattan to 
work in a photography studio 
with his brother. From 1949 to 
1956, Blaker did all the sports 
photography for the Royal 
Purple yearbook. 

After leaving Manhattan 
in 1956 to work in photogra- 
phy studios in New York City 
and Houston, Blaker said he 
came back to Manhattan per- 
manently in 1973 to run his 
brother's photography studio. 

It has been 11 years since 
Blaker first became a crossing 
guard at the Lee School cross- 
walk, but every school day 
Blaker is at his post from 8 a.m. 
to 9 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. to 4:30 
p.m. He said the children make 
the job enjoyable. 

"I have a good rapport with 
the kids, at the end of the 
year, many of them give me 
cards thanking me for being 
a crossing guard," Blaker said. 
"It warms the heart, especially 
when they're handmade. Usu- 
ally they mention some inci- 
dent where I stopped them or 
something." 

Blaker said normally about 
eight students use the cross- 
walk in any given year, but this 
year that number has increased 

See BLAKER, Page 8 
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Rent-Apt Unfurnished Rent-Apt Unfurnished 



ONE AND TWO-BED- 
ROOMS close to cam- 
pus, very nice, no pets. 
Available January 1st. 
www.itstime2rent.com. 
Call Randy at 785-336- 
1022. 



TWO-BEDROOM, 1203 
Thurston, next to K- 
State. Newer luxury 
apartment. All appli- 
ances including washer 
and dryer. January- 
May $798, no pets. 785- 
539-0549. 



Got extra stuff? 

Sell it. 
Buy extra drinks. 

785-532-6555 



Roommate Wanted 



AVAILABLE NOW. Fe- 
male roommate needed 
in nice four-bedroom 
house. 1525 Nichols. 
Washer/ dryer, no pets. 
Utilities paid. $350/ 
month. 785-230-1973, 
785-249-1618, or 785- 
862-3456. 

FEMALE ROOMMATE. 
Three-bedroom house 
near campus. The two 
other roommates are fe- 
male and are easy to 
get along with. Rent 
$325 plus utilities. 620- 
583-2114. 

ROOMMATE NEEDED 
for spring semester. 
Rent $325 plus utilities. 
House on Sunset. Call 
Kelsey for more infor- 
mation 913-526-4314. 









Bulletin Board 




Announcements 



LEARN TO FLY! K- 
State Flying Club has 
three airplanes and low- 
est rates. Call 785-562- 
6909 or visit www.ksu.- 
edu/ksfc. 

POETRY CONTESTS: 
Poetry submissions, 
writing workshops, pub- 
lishing & more. 2008 & 
2009 Best Website for 
Writers by Writers' Di- 
gest: MoonTownCafe.- 
com. 
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Rent-Apt Furnished 



MANHATTAN CITY Or- 
dinance 4814 assures 
every person equal 
opportunity in hous- 
ing without distinc- 
tion on account of 
race, sex, familial sta- 
tus, military status, 
disability, religion, 
age, color, national 
origin or ancestry. Vio- 
lations should be re- 
ported to the Director 
of Human Resources 
at City Hall, 785-587- 
2440. 



AVAILABLE DECEM- 
BER 1. Large two-bed- 
room, one bath at 610 
Vattier. $675/ month. 
Call 785-776-2102 or 
text 785-317-4701. 

FOR RENT available 
December 1. Two-bed- 
room, one bath, all utili- 
ties paid, no pets, 
$1100 per month. Call 
785-564-0372. 




YOU WOULD BE 
THANKFUL TO KNOW 
THAT SOMEONE 
FOUND your Silver, 
1980 class ring. De- 
scribe and claim in 103 
Kedzie Hall. 



Lostsoitiethifij? 

3d FREE for 



dzie 103 785-532-6555 



Rent-Apt Unfurnished 



MANHATTAN CITY Or- 
dinance 4814 assures 
every person equal 
opportunity in hous- 
ing without distinc- 
tion on account of 
race, sex, familial sta- 
tus, military status, 
disability, religion, 
age, color, national 
origin or ancestry. Vio- 
lations should be re- 
ported to the Director 
of Human Resources 
at City Hall, 785-587- 
2440. 




Immediate 
3 bedroom 
available 

Onsite laundry, 
carports, pool, 
free DVD rental, 
small pet 
welcome! 

(785) 537-7007 

www.firstmanagementinc.com 

1=1 



A FOUR-BEDROOM, 
two and one-half bath 
house. Available Jan- 
uary 1. Rent until May 
30 or August 1. 785- 
317-7713. 

FOUR- FIVE bedroom 
upstairs unit of house, 
$1200/ month. 785-539- 
8295. 

FOUR-BEDROOM 
ONE and half bathroom 
house near the KSU 
sports complex. All ap- 
pliances! Available 
now. $1100/ month. 
Emerald Property Man- 
agement 785-587-9000. 

THREE AND four-bed- 
room, remedied nice 
houses. West of cam- 
pus, avalible now or 
January 1st. No pets or 
smoking. $900- $1000. 
Klimek Properties on 
Facebook or 785-776- 
6318. 



FEMALE SUBLEASER 
for two-bedroom apart- 
ment. $320/ month. 
Five minute walk to 
campus. Fully fur- 
nished. Available spring 
semester. 785-236- 
9288. 

FEMALE SUBLEASER 
wanted. $347/ month 
plus utilities. Call 785- 
236-9560 if interested. 

ONE SUBLEASER 
wanted January-July 
31st, flexible, $366.66 
plus utilities, six-bed- 
room house on Ander- 
son. Call 785-280-1389. 

TWO-BEDROOM, TWO 
BATH APARTMENT 
1 0th and Kearney, 
washer/ dryer, parking 
lot, $435/ month plus 
utilities. January 1- July 
31. Call 913-484-3461. 





ROOM(S) AVAILABLE 
for sublet, $300 per 
room. Contact Amy at 
620-474-0854. 
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HOUSEMATES 
WANTED. $300/ 
month. Utilities paid. 
785-537-4947. 

FEMALE ROOMMATE 
WANTED TO SHARE 
HOUSE WITH GIRLS, 
THREE BLOCKS 
FROM CAMPUS, 
NO DEPOSIT RE- 
QUIRED. RENT $365/ 
MO, UTILITIES PAID. 
CALL CHRIS FOR 
MORE INFORMATION 
785-556-9788. 



Employment/Careers 




Heip Wanted 



THE COLLEGIAN can- 
not verify the financial 
potential of advertise- 
ments in the Employ- 
ment/ Opportunities 
classifications. Read- 
ers are advised to ap- 
proach any such busi- 
ness opportunity with 
reasonable caution. 
The Collegian urges 
our readers to contact 
the Better Business 
Bureau, 501 SE Jeffer- 
son, Topeka, KS 
66607-1190. 785-232- 
0454. 

BARTENDERS 
NEEDED. $250/ day 
No experience re- 
quired. Will train. Full- 
time/ part-time. Call 
877-405-1078. Ext 410. 

BARTENDING! $300 a 
day potential. No experi- 
ence necessary. Train- 
ing provided. Call 800- 
965-6520 extension 
144. 

EARN $1000- $3200 a 
month to drive new cars 
with ads. 

www.AdCarDriver.com 

PART-TIME POSITION 
20- 25 hours week. 
Must be available Satur- 
day. Medical back- 
ground preferred. Apply 
in person at Positive 
Air, 1314 Westloop, 
Monday- Friday, 9- 6. 

PART-TIME TELLER 
position. Must have 
availability Monday-Fri- 
day 2p.m.- 6p.m. and 
Saturday 7:45a.m.- 12p.- 
m. year round. Previous 
cash handling experi- 
ence preferred and cus- 
tomer service experi- 
ence a must. Send re- 
sume to tammyb@fn- 
bofwamego.com or ap- 
ply in person at 7860 E 
Hwy 24, Manhattan. 

STUDENTPAYOUTS.- 
COM. PAID survey tak- 
ers needed in Manhat- 
tan. 100% free to join. 
Click on surveys. 



COLLEGE WORKS 
Management 
Internship! Princeton 
Review Rated TOP 100 
Internship. All years 
and majors, paid pro- 
gram, ave. $9300 per 
summer. Email sphelp- 
s94@collegeworks.com 



Heip Wanted 



SERVICE DEVELOP- 
MENT Assistant 

Busy automotive ser- 
vice department looking 
for a dependable, self 
motivated worker. Du- 
ties are to include set- 
ting appointments, per- 
forming follow-up calls, 
and generally increas- 
ing the overall productiv- 
ity of the shops. Hours 
will be approximately 
25-30/ week. Previous 
service experience pre- 
ferred, but not required. 
Good phone and com- 
puter skills required. 
Contact Pat Saunders 
at 785-564-4062. 




Earn class credit working with the ad design/production staff on the 
Kansas State Collegian during spring semester 201 1 

Limited Enrollment. Instructor permission required. No prerequisites 

required. Stop by Kedzie 1 13 for an application or request an 
a pplication by emailing wallen@l<su.edu 



Application deadline 4 p.m. Friday Nov. 19. 



^•Graphic Design 
l####Iiiternship 

Spring '11 



Advertising Design- Kansas State Collegian 

If you are a graphic design major and would like an on-campus Spring 201 1 
internship for credit, consider advertising design. Your art department adviser's 
permission is required. Stop by 113 Kedzie for an application or you can 

request an application by emailing wallen@ksu.edu. 
Application deadline 4p.m. Friday, Nov 19. 




Transportation 




2008 
$950. 
7810. 



JCL Scooter. 
Contact 316-619- 




Travel/Trips 




THE COLLEGIAN can- 
not verify the financial 
potential of advertise- 
ments in the Employ- 
ment/ Opportunities 
classifications. Read- 
ers are advised to ap- 
proach any such busi- 
ness opportunity with 
reasonable caution. 
The Collegian urges 
our readers to contact 
the Better Business 
Bureau, 501 SE Jeffer- 
son, Topeka, KS 
66607-1190. 785-232- 
0454. 



COLLEGE SKI & BOARD WEEK 



Vail 'Beaver Creek • Keystone < Arapahoe Basin 

20 Mountains. 5 Resorts. 1 Price. 
1/213-8,2011 




HHf WWW.UBSKLCOM 

1-800-SKI-WILD • 1-800-75^9A53 



Pregnancy ' 
Testing Center 

539-3338 



www.PTCkansas.com 



Sudoku 
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brainfreezepuzzles.com 

Rules: Fill in the grid so that each row, column, 
and 3x3 block contains 1-9 exactly once. 



Answer to the last 
Sudoku. 
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''Real Options, Real Help, Real Hope'' 
Free pregnancy testing 
Totally confidential service 
Same day results 
Call for appointment 
Across from campus in Anderson Village 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m. -5 p.m. 



Deadlines 



Classified ads must be 
placed by noon the day 
before you want your ad 
to run. Classified display 

ads nnust be placed by 
4 p.m. two working days 

prior to the date you 

want your ad to run. 

CALL 785-532-6555 

E-mail classifieds@spub.ksu.edu 



Classified Rates 



1DAY 
20 words or less 

$14.00 
each word over 20 
lOi per word 

2 DAYS 

20 words or less 

$16.20 
each word over 20 
ISi per word 

3 DAYS 

20 words or less 

$19.00 
each word over 20 
30(£ per word 

4 DAYS 

20 words or less 

$21.15 
each word over 20 
3Si per word 

5 DAYS 

20 words or less 

$23.55 
each word over 20 
40(i per word 

(consecutive day rate) 



To Place An Ad 



Goto Kedzie 103 
(across from the K-State 
Student Union.) Office 
hours are Monday 
through Friday from 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 



How To Pay 



All classifieds must be 
paid in advance unless 
you have an account 

with Student 
Publications Inc. Cash, 
check, MasterCard or 
Visa are accepted. 
There is a $25 service 
charge on all returned 
checks. We reserve the 
right to edit, rejector 
properly classify any ad. 



Corrections 



If you find an error in 
your ad, please call us. 
We accept responsibility 
only for the first wrong 
insertion. 



Cancellations 



If you sell your item 
before your ad has 
expired, we will refund 
you for the remaining 
days. You must call us 
before noon the day 
before the ad is to be 
published. 
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Library closes for burnt 
popcorn, water damage 



Stephanie Carr 

news multimedia editor 

Hale library is open again 
after a last minute rush to get 
projects and papers completed 
before Thanksgiving break was 
interrupted. 

Hale library was evacu- 
ated around 2 p.m. Wednesday 
when burnt popcorn triggered 
the fire alarms, which led to 
bigger problems. 

"One of the things that hap- 
pens when the fire alarms go off 
here is that we have a sprinkler 
system and the pipes fill with 
water," said Lori Goetsch, dean 
of K- State Libraries. "Some of 
those pipes have leaked and 
we have some significant water 
damage that's affected several 
hundred books." 

Staff members immediately 
utilized disaster bins to move 
the wet books away from the 
leaks and begin the drying pro- 
cess. Plastic tarps were placed 
over the bookshelves in those 
areas to protect the books that 
were not affected by the initial 
leak. 

Roberta Johnson, senior di- 
rector of administrative and IT 
services, said some places in 
Hale had an inch of water on 
the floor in addition to other 
damage to the first and third 
floors. 

"The major damage that we 
have, obviously, is to the ceiling 



tiles where the water has come 
in," Johnson said. "We have 
parts of the ceiling that have ba- 
sically caved in. It will take sev- 
eral days for that to dry out and 
get to a condition where we can 
start replacing the tiles." 

Hale remained closed from 
the time the alarms went off 
until just after 5 p. m. while the 
plumbers and janitors worked 
to fix and clean up after the leak. 

"We want to make sure that 
we've got the areas cleaned up 
and the water off the floor so 
there is no concern of it getting 
into electrical outiets and having 
anybody get hurt," Goetsch said. 

Several librarians stood 
outside to guard the door and 
explain what was going on. Stu- 
dents said they understood the 
hazards, but were upset sbout 
the situation. 

"We have a test tomorrow 
and a project due tomorrow," 
said Theoden Wedel, senior in 
construction science and man- 
agement. "We were going to 
go in here and get some things 
done. Now this throws off our 
day. We will have to find some- 
where else to study, I guess. It 
sucks." 

Goetsch said she talked to 
several stressed-out students 
throughout the day and under- 
stands how they feel. 

"It's just one of those things 
that happens," Goetsch said. 
"We aren't happy about it either." 



FAIRTRADE | Corporate 
companies catch on to fad 



Continued from Page 1 

"Sometimes it can get com- 
plicated when it's a huge orga- 
nization and they're represent- 
ing lots of different groups of 
people," she said. "The money 
can get caught up in the logis- 
tics or the CEO's. I mean, it's 
still a business." 

Lewis said there are similar 
issues when American corpo- 
rations attempt to incorporate 
fair trade practices into their 
big business tactics. 

She said one major coffee 
shop, for example, has begun 
to bill itself as a fair trade af- 
filiate, but only 2 to 3 percent 
of their total volume is actually 
fair trade. 

"A lot of the reason they've 
done it is because people have 
demanded it; they're trying 
to say, 'Well, we do a little bit 
of this, so that makes us look 
good overall' — it's green- 
washing," she said. 

Staley said the same thing 
happens with organic food. 
Huge corporations have no- 
ticed that people are becom- 
ing more aware of how natural 
or synthetic their foods are, 
so the corporations attempt 
to stir in a touch of organic 
flavor. 

"Think of pretty much any 
company that sells food at, like 
Walmart; they say they have 



their organic line, but it's really 
questionable how organic it 
is," she said. "They've got one 
field that's organic, and it's 
questionable if they actually 
follow any organic practices. 

"It's like what she's saying 
with fair trade — you get big 
businesses and then it starts 
to get really questionable how 
authentically fair trade they 



WE DO WHAT WE CAN 

Despite the problematic 
issues of greenwashing, Lewis 
said even baby steps toward 
sustainability and fair trade 
practices are steps in the right 
direction. 

"If a company decides, 
'There's a market for this; let's 
address that,' perhaps they'll 
start thinking more about the 
bigger picture, as in, 'We have 
one product that's organic or 
fair trade; what about the rest 
of what we do?'" she said. 

"It's nice to have these little 
things," she said, gesturing 
toward the Guatemalan fabrics 
before her, "but what about 
the rest of everything we con- 
sume? What about the rest?" 

To experience the diver- 
sity and fair trade, visit the fair 
trade exhibition in the K- State 
Student Union Courtyard 
today from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 



Bucks for beards 




MarkBarta | Collegian 

Two members of Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity, Daniel Jemmott, senior in kinesiology (left) and Brandon Hall, senior in marketing, 
collect money in jars featuring other fraternity members' No Shave November photos to raise money for the Men Stopping Vio- 
lence organization. 



VOLLEYBALL I Cats' stats 
improve in third game 



Continued from Page 5 

blocks this time around than the 
last, sprucing up the first line of 
defense and contributing greatly 
to the narrower score. 

In the third game, either K- 
State improved or Texas A&M 
regressed. (You can guess what 
each head coach would say.) 
Boasting a match-high side-out 
percentage of 84, the Wildcats 
shot down attack after attack 
from Texas A&M, doubHng their 
blocks and digs in one game and 
improving most other statistics. 

The teams sparred for a large 
portion of the game. The Aggies 
could not manage to string to- 
gether any points, save one for 
the first two rotations, and K- 
State would grab an extra point 
after the initial serve here and 
there to slowly move up the 
board. Up 18-15, the Wildcats 



grabbed three and marched on 
to the win, 25-18. 

The team avoided falling in 
straight games, but everything 
came undone for the Wildcats in 
the fourth. They tied it all back 
it up, and then it came undone 
again. Texas A&M put up some 
hefty numbers early to double 
K- State's score at 14-7, but the 
Wildcats returned moments later 
with a few of their own major 
runs to finally gain the lead, 
21-19. A timeout shifted play 
back to the Aggies, though, and 
they put up five straight to win 
the match, 25-22. 

"I think if we come out and 
play like we did in game three, 
we're gonna find some success, 
we're gonna get some teams," 
Ludwig said. 

The Wildcats return to action 
this Saturday with a road match 
against Oklahoma. 



BLAKER I Principal: 
crossing guard reliable 



Continued from Page 7 

to about 14 students. 

Nancy Kole, principal of 
Lee Elementary, said Blaker 
has been a reliable crossing 
guard for the school. 

"We're very lucky to have 
him, and he's very commit- 
ted to what he does," Kole 
said. "The kids look forward 
to seeing him, and he is very 
concerned for the children." 

For more than 10 years 
Blaker has safely shepherded 
children to the other side of 
the street, but Blaker said he 



realizes he cannot continue 
to be a crossing guard indefi- 
nitely. 

"I'll do it just one more 
year," Blaker said. "In De- 
cember I'm going to be 89, 
and I don't think a 90-year- 
old man has any right being 
on the street — 89, yes, 90, 
no." 

Soon a younger man will 
walk to the center of the 
street to stop traffic, but until 
then, Blaker said he will con- 
tinue to amble across, pro- 
tecting children from care- 
less drivers on a busy street. 
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Specials 
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Births, engagements, 
weddings, 
anniversaries and 
retirements ofK-State. 

Celebrations! will be 
published on the 2nd 
Monday of the following 
months: Oct., Nov., Dec, 
Feb., Mar. and Apr. 

To submit your 
FREE Celebration! go to: 
kstatecollegian.com/celebrations 
or call 785-532-6560 



www.k-state.edu/askwillie 

Have a question? Get an answer. 




Call to Advertise 

785.532.6560 KedziellS 




Check out our 

' Gameday Edition 
every Friday 
in ttie 

Kansas State 
► Collegian 

\ Be in the know... 




KRAZYDADXOM/PUZZLES 

Need the answer? htipMrazydad.com/mazes/answefs 



^2010 KfazyDad.com 



Complete LoveYourMoney.org 
and Get a FREE USB DRIVE! 



LoveYourMoney.org is free, on-line, self- 
paced, fun way to learn more about your 
money. 

When you love your money, your money 
loves you back! 



• The first 300 students to complete LoveYour-Money.org will 
receive a free USB drive. 

• Promotion runs October 20th to December 1st. 

• USB drive can be claimed in the Powercat Financial Counseling 
office at 809 K-State Union OSAS between I 1:00 and 2:00 Mondays, 
November 8th, 1 5th, 29th and December 6th, 20 10. Please bring 
a printed copy of your LoveYourMoney certificate. 



Powercat 




fc 

Financial 

Counseling 



Get Free N\oney Advke at: 
Powercat Financial Counseling 
809 K-State Student Union 

785-532-2889 
WWWX-STATE.EDU/PFC 



